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Mental Pain 


THE MENTAL PAIN OF MINORITIES 


SALMAN AKHTAR 


The discord between the subjectivity of minorities and their ecological 
and cultural surround often causes them chronic mental pain. The unease 
felt by minorities arises from their being used as dehumanized targets of 
the majority’s projections, as well as from the figure-ground discord in 
their subjectivity. Seeking to anesthetize their distress, minorities retreat 
from social participation, nostalgically idealize times and places where 
they were not the minority, dream of times or places which could accord 
them majority status again, exalt fundamentalism, and, at times, dis- 
charge impotent rage via acts of ‘terrorism’. Far better than such turn of 
events are developments that follow when minorities assert their rights 
and the majority realizes the benefits of collaboration. Societal measures 
that assure minorities’ presence in textbooks of history and their repre- 
sentation in embodied communal narratives (e.g. statues, memorials) go 
a long way in diminishing their distress. Protection and/or restoration of 
their rights to vote, run for office, have freedom of movement and expres- 
sion, and own property are also important. Finally, judicial provision of 
designating prejudicial acts of violence as hate crimes too increases 
the sense of minorities’ safety. All this is not only good for them; it is 
beneficial for the society-at-large and raises all sections of society to a 
higher humanitarian ground. 
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How we ‘see’ ourselves and our social relations matters, because it enters into 
and informs our actions and practices. Ideologies are therefore a site of a distinct 
type of social struggle. This site does not exist on its own, separate from other 
relations, since ideas are not free-floating in people’s heads. (Hall, 1981, p. 57) 
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The word ‘minority’ is a loaded one. A quick look at its dictionary definition reveals 
references to ‘the period before attainment of majority’, ‘the smaller in number of two 
groups constituting a whole’, ‘a group having less than the number of votes necessary 
for control’, and ‘a part of population differing from others in some characteristics and 
often subjected to differential treatment’ (Mish, 1998, p. 757). Implications of being 
small, child-like, weak and different in some important — often negative — way abound 
here. The notion of ‘minority’ thus appears to exceed its numerical connotations. 
Actually being lesser in numbers does not always coincide with being a minority. The 
British colonizers of pre-independence India, although miniscule in population when 
compared to their Indian subjects, hardly conceived of themselves as a ‘minority’. The 
same was true of the white rulers of apartheid South Africa. And Arabs who constitute 
only 20% of the world’s Muslim population are not referred to as a minority among the 
followers of Islam. Such numerical de-linkage also works in the opposite direction. For 
instance, women might exceed men in numbers in a given community but may still be 
regarded as a minority group. 

Other caveats have to be entered as well. Firstly, there is often a blurring between 
‘minorities’ and ‘immigrants’ in contemporary sociopolitical discourse. This is espe- 
cially so if the latter are dark-skinned and originate from the so-called third world 
nations; New Yorkers who have migrated to London or French citizens who have 
chosen to live in Montreal are generally not included among ‘minorities’. People 
from Suriname living in Amsterdam, Netherlands, from Turkey living in Tiibingen, 
Germany, and from Morocco living in Calais, France, are the ones designated as 
‘minorities’. Secondly, each nation has larger and smaller minorities and the majori- 
ty’s attitudes towards the two are often different. The larger minority is subject to 
greater paranoia and discrimination; the smaller minority is blithely ignored or 
exoticized. Thirdly, the demographic make-up of the community-at-large also has 
salience in this context. Nations that are largely homoethnic (e.g. Iceland) and nations 
that are predominantly multi-ethnic (e.g. United States) respond differently to an 
influx of new ‘minorities’. Finally, the chronology of arrival in the host country also 
matters (Akhtar, 2011). Referring specifically to the United States, it is clear that the 
first wave of immigrants (1700-1803; predominantly white English-speaking Protes- 
tants from Western Europe) has gradually acquired the status of ‘original inhabitants’, 
eclipsing the vanquished natives of the land.' The second wave (1804—1924; ‘darker’ 
Europeans, i.e. Italians, Greeks, and Russians, and more non-English-speaking 
people, and more Catholics and Jews) has largely assimilated within the culture 
established by the first wave and in the process has altered it to a certain extent. The 
third wave (1925-present; darker-skinned Asian, Caribbean and Hispanic immigrants) 
is still struggling to find its place in the mainstream culture; this is especially true for 
the individuals of lower socioeconomic strata of these groups. Admittedly, such 
accounting of immigration to the United States overlooks the ‘import’ of slaves from 
Africa (1519-1808) whose subsequent generations constitute the largest and the most 
discriminated against minority of the country. 

What all this demonstrates is that numerical facts and historical layering of popu- 
lation matter less in labelling a population as ‘minority’ than its social power, its 
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having a communal presence and voice, its access to resources, and its participation in 
shaping the canonical narratives of a society or nation. A minority, regardless of 
whether it is that of race, religion, gender, ethnicity, nationality, language or sexual 
orientation, is defined by the relative weakness of its social praxis, the lack of 
its governmental representation, the unfairness of the judiciary towards it, and the 
distorted gaze of the so-called majority on it. This sentiment was captured by the 
eminent North American sociologist Louis Wirth (1897-1952), when he stated that a 
minority is: 


A group of people who, because of physical or cultural characteristics, are 
singled out from others in the society in which they live, for differential and 
unequal treatment, and who, therefore regard themselves as objects of collective 
discrimination. (1945, p. 347) 


Belonging to a minority, therefore, acts like a ‘cumulative trauma’ (Khan, 1963), 
whereby breaches in the protective and holding functions of the society-at-large 
accrue over time and put a silent but palpable strain on the ego, both at an individual 
and collective level. Elucidation of such ‘strain’ in its myriad aspects and the search 
for its amelioration forms the core of this paper. In it, I will address four dimensions 
of the experience of belonging to a minority, namely, (a) presence, (b) perception, (c) 
participation, and (d) progress. I will attempt to highlight the subjective, the objective 
and the dialectically constructed scenarios in each of these realms, underscoring the 
sources of distress and discontent that lead to dysfunctional solutions. I will then 
summarize this material, enter a few caveats, and outline psychoanalytically-informed 
social strategies for the betterment of majority—minority interaction. 


PRESENCE 


Minorities exist. They exist everywhere. All groups are visibly or invisibly divided 
into ‘majority’ and ‘minority’ factions. Each country has its own minority groups, big 
or small as these might be. In the United States, for instance, African Americans 
constitute 13% of the population and represent the nation’s largest minority; Hispanic 
Americans, Asian Americans and Native Americans are other minorities of sizeable 
proportions. Fascinatingly, Jews, who make up only 3% of the country’s population, 
are hardly ever described as a ‘minority’ group; their success in academic and social 
realms accords them prominence, power and exemption from being called ‘minority’. 
It is obvious that numbers do and do not mean much when it comes to recognizing the 
presence of a minority. And, here we note a clash between the subjective and objective 
perspectives; Jews might regard themselves as a minority but others, especially those 
from relatively disenfranchised minority groups, might not see them in this manner. In 
other words, one might be both present and absent as a minority. 

The schism becomes more pronounced when the camera is tilted towards iconic 
portrayals in the society-at-large. Members of a minority group find their representa- 
tion to be minimal or absent. The portraits on currency bills or coins are those of 
majority individuals. Movies and television shows, unless specifically addressing 
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minority issues, do not have proportionate representation of minorities on the screen. 
Few streets are named after figures from the minority groups. Few statues of their 
heroes decorate parks and boulevards. Few museums of their history exist. It is as if 
the majority refuses to ‘mentalize’ (Fonagy & Target, 1997) their presence. I have 
discussed the resulting syndrome of ‘unmentalized xenophobia’ in detail elsewhere 
(Akhtar, 2007). Here I wish to highlight a contradiction that exists in regard to the 
majority’s reaction to the minority’s presence. 

On the one hand, the majority responds to the minority by ignoring its existence; not 
seeing becomes tantamount to eliminating or erasing those who seem different and 
‘not like us’. On the other hand, the majority craves for a minority group. The latter 
serves as a ‘suitable target for externalization’ (Volkan, 1997) of the majority group’s 
paranoid and depressive anxieties. This ‘need’ for a minority group is ubiquitous. 
However, for the purposes of stark illustration, we can turn to two nations that were 
created by ‘minorities’ so that they could be a homogenous majority in their own 
lands. I am referring here to Pakistan and Israel, founded respectively in 1947 and 
1948 by separatist Muslims of the British Imperial India, and Zionist Jews of the 
virulently anti-Semitic mid-20th century Europe. The aspiration of a homoethnic 
enclave that would be joyous and conflict-free, however, did not materialize in either 
case. In 1971, Pakistan split up into two, owing to the Punjabi—Bengali linguistic and 
cultural divide, giving birth to the nation of Bangladesh. It is now rife with violence 
between Shiites and Sunnis. And, Pakistan’s treatment of its Christian minority has 
come under question. Israel, though less violent within its boundaries, is torn apart 
between the liberal and the orthodox Jewish groups. It does not treat all groups of its 
largely immigrant Jewish population with equal regard. In commenting upon this, 
Abbasi (1998) states that: 


There can hardly be a more striking example of the negative power of blackness 
than the current plight of the Black Ethiopian Jews in Israel .. . These are Jews 
who were brought back to Israel in 1991 and were extended full citizenship. 
However, their condition in Israel is already complicated by the development of 
ghettos, welfare dependence, and poor education. Even as a Jew, being black has 
become a problem for these people in a country that ostensibly welcomed them 
home. (p. 138) 


The majority—minority tensions in Pakistan and Israel, highlighted here for didactic 
ease, are universal. Almost everywhere one looks, one finds that at the conscious level, 
the society feels unease at the existence of minority groups within it and strives to 
deny their presence. At the unconscious level, it longs for a minority group since that 
can be used as a ‘container’ (Bion, 1967) for its own unmetabolized concerns. 
Oscillation between what the former US Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-NY, 
1976-2000) called ‘benign neglect’ and malignant prejudice often characterize the 
majority’s stance towards the minority. Furthermore, this contradiction between 
the majority’s not wanting and yet needing the minority contributes to the latter’s 
difficulty in locating itself properly in their relational matrix. If one is needed than 
one should, indeed must, exist, but how to accomplish that if the paraphernalia of 
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existence (e.g. statues, museums, characters in movies, television shows) are denied 
to one? If one is not wanted but does exist, then what is one to do with one’s existence? 


PERCEPTION 


The second source of the minority’s distress lies in the realm of perception. The 
majority and the minority both contribute to difficulties that ensue. The majority, to 
extend the discussion in the preceding section, might simply refuse to ‘see’ the 
minority and acknowledge its presence. Such ‘negative hallucination’ (Green, 1999) 
or non-perception of an object expresses the majority’s distress and hostility. In turn, 
it can lead to an uncanny sense of invisibility on the part of the minority. No more 
eloquent example of the latter experience exists in English literature than Ralph 
Ellison’s (1947) novel The Invisible Man. Here is the book’s opening paragraph: 


Iam an invisible man. No, I am not a spook like those who haunted Edgar Allan 
Poe; nor am I one of your Hollywood movie ectoplasms. I am a man of sub- 
stance, of flesh and bone, fiber and liquids — and I might even be said to possess 
a mind. I am invisible, understand, simply because people refuse to see me. Like 
the bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus shadows, it is as though I have 
been surrounded mirrors of hard, distorting glass. When they approach me they 
see only my surroundings, themselves, or figments of their imagination — indeed, 
everything and anything except me. (p. 1) 


Ellison, giving voice to black subjectivity in the pre-Civil Rights America, astutely 
concludes that his invisibility to white folks is “a matter of construction of their inner 
eyes’ (p. 1, italics in the original). Far from being restricted to his particular era and 
his particular part of the world, such majority myopia is ubiquitous. Who notices the 
Muslims in China, Jews in India, Catholics in Turkey, or Sikhs in Pakistan? How many 
of us even know who Abkhaz, Sami, Tupi, and Uighurs are and to which countries do 
they belong?’ Such people exist on a ‘subaltern’ (Spivak, 1988) level and operate 
below the visual threshold; unmirrored by others, they become invisible over time. 
Their history goes unrecorded. Their slogans fade and their poetry is scattered as 
literary debris. They not only get excluded from the formative drum beat of time, they 
also become un-moored from their own narrative and legacy. In Sartre’s (1946) terms, 
this is ‘torture by separation’ (p. 8). 

In fact, matters are more complex. The eyes of the majority can change their pasty 
indifference into piercing accusation. Mesmerized by the fierce rhetoric of a narcis- 
sistic and paranoid leader, the majority’s search for a scapegoat invariably ends up 
with the minority as the culprit. The unseen becomes the disliked. Imagine a Burqa- 
clad Muslim woman on a subway train in Paris, a turbaned Sikh on a college campus 
in Oklahoma, or a black man driving his BMW through a pampered suburb of Boston 
and you will grasp what I am trying to convey. People either pretend that such 
protagonists are simply not there or stare at them with agonized disbelief. The ‘No 
coloureds allowed’ signs might have disappeared from restaurants and buses, ‘No 
Jews permitted’ from country club applications, but the stone-hearted attitudes behind 
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those signs have not melted. Minorities all over the world continue to face prejudice. 
Each nation and each large group chooses its ‘favourite’ target of ethnic, religious, or 
racial hatred. And, popular media play a big role in perpetuating such prejudices. 

I have discussed the topic of prejudice in greater detail later elsewhere (Akhtar, 
2007). Here, suffice it to say that a narrow-minded vision of others assaults their 
complexity and reduces them to cardboard figures. Even the positive stereotypes that 
emerge vis-a-vis certain minority groups have deleterious consequences (McCauley 
et al., 1980). For instance, Asian Americans in the United States are called the ‘model 
minority’ in view of their industriousness, excellence in science and mathematics, and 
rapid economic climb. This sounds good but it can result in school-teachers’ ignoring 
a Chinese American student who is not proficient in algebra and making such a student 
feel profoundly backward. And, what if an Asian Indian in New Jersey does not make 
a lot of money? Has he brought shame to the ‘model minority’? Moreover, by not 
representing the ‘model minority’ properly, so to speak, he has become invisible to the 
biased eyes of the majority and becomes hyper-visible to the members of his group; 
they look down upon him with unease and disdain. What happens to a Pakistani 
Muslim in London who is not at all religious and loves to drink and party? How is he 
perceived by the white majority or, for that matter, by his fellow Pakistanis in 
London?" 

There is little indication for becoming maudlin about such outcomes, though. The 
‘model minority’ of South Asian Americans seeks to distance itself from other minori- 
ties, especially African Americans and align itself with the white majority; it might 
even try ‘out-whiting white’ (Lee & Gandy, cited in Deo et al., 2008). Mitra (2008) 
states that the dislike of dark skin among South Asian Americans is: 


A likely product of three factors — a historical presence of color consciousness in 
the region, a history of colonialism whereby ‘white people’ and thus, ‘whiteness’, 
were constructed as superior along with a denigration of ‘dark people’ and 
‘darkness’, and the global hegemony of Western racism. The mélange of these 
negative feelings towards blackness carried from a pre-migration social context 
with the denigration of ‘dark’ skin and celebration of ‘whiteness’, associated with 
the American social context, are likely to have reinforced each other. (p. 308) 


Nonetheless, in terms of being perceived by the majority, the minority feels both the 
anguish of invisibility and the torment of hypervisibility. This conundrum is reflected 
in the subjective experience of the minority individuals. At times, they feel invisible to 
the majority, and, at other times, they feel hypervisible. Moreover, they feel invisible 
about certain aspects of their existence and hypervisible about others. Their skin 
colour or attire, for instance, might be noted by all, but the nuances of their humor 
might be shaved off to fit the dominant idiom of the majority. In an ironic twist to 
Freud’s (1924, p. 178) ‘anatomy is destiny’ remark, the melanin content of skin and 
thickness of epicanthic folds are often accorded greater recognition than the poetry in 
a person’s heart. The resulting pain is greater if the minority individual’s mother 
tongue differs from that of the majority around him or her. Francois Cheng (1985), a 
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Chinese émigré to France who did not know a word of French until age 20, eloquently 
describes such a linguistic cleavage of his self. The same pain is reflected by Julia 
Kristeva (1988): 


Not to speak your own mother tongue. To live with sounds, logics, that are 
separated from the nocturnal memory of the body, from the sweet-sour sleep of 
childhood. To carry within yourself like a secret crypt or like a handicapped child 
— loved and useless — that language of once-upon-a-time that fades and won’t 
make up its mind to leave you forever. You learn to use another instrument, like 
expressing yourself in algebra or on the violin. You can become a virtuoso in this 
new artifice that provides you with a new body, just as false, sublimated — some 
would say sublime. You have the impression that the new language is your 
resurrection: a new skin, a new sex. But the illusion is torn apart when you listen 
to yourself — on a recorded tape, for example — and the melody of your own voice 
comes back to you in a bizarre way, from nowhere, closer to the grumble of the 
past than to the [linguistic] code of today. (translation cited in Amati-Mehler 
et al., 1993, pp. 264-5) 


The disjunction is not restricted to the sphere of sounds. The minority individual 
feels a peculiar figure—ground disharmony that precludes, however subtly, his ‘going- 
on-being’ (Winnicott, 1956), i.e. his spontaneity, authenticity, agency and temporal 
continuity. The fit between his corporeal self and his ecological surround is not 
seamless. The landscape, vegetation, architecture and the big and small animals that 
populate his life are not congenial to the “waking screen’ (Pacella, 1980) of his 
perception. His psychosocial idiom also does not fill his cultural envelope comfort- 
ably. The best way I can explain what I have in mind here is by recounting a personal 
experience. I was born and raised in India. I lived there till age 26 and then migrated 
to the United States. Now, the statement that from birth until 26, I was ‘living in India’ 
is not emotionally true for me since I was simply ‘living’, not ‘living in India’. And, 
since my immigration, I have been ‘living in the United States’, unlike my American- 
born friends and colleagues who are not ‘living in the United States’ but are simply 
‘living’. In other words, for the native and/or the majority, the figure—ground relation- 
ship is smooth and unquestioned. However, for the immigrant and/or minority, the 
figure—ground relationship is jagged and a matter of awareness. This takes a toll — 
however gradual or subtle that might be — on the preconscious coherence and conti- 
nuity of self-perception. Trying to fit in, one loses oneself. Holding on to oneself, one 
gets ruptured from the surround. One is either more aware or less aware of oneself 
than one needs to be. One also lacks the mutual enrichment that comes from the 
thoughtless ebb and flow between inner life and external reality. Isolated unduly, the 
former can become burdensome. Standing on its own, the latter can turn uncanny. 


PARTICIPATION 
Participating in group activities and in the creation and sustenance of civic institu- 


tions generally has a positive impact upon the self-esteem of an individual. This is 
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truer if the individual belongs to a dominant majority, however. For those belonging 
to racial, religious or cultural minorities, participation in the societal rituals raises all 
sorts of questions. First and foremost, there is the issue of choice. Individuals 
belonging to a majority often have the option to associate or not associate with those 
from a minority. Individuals belonging to a minority lack such freedom. They are 
‘forced’ to interact with those from the majority. Having no recourse, should they 
retreat to ethno-racial conclaves? Should they split-off parts of their affective and 
cognitive apparatus and submerge themselves in the affairs of the majority? At their 
base, such questions (such as: whose festival am I celebrating? does this religious 
holiday have anything to do with me?) pertain to identity and acculturation issues. 
According to Berry and Kim (1988) four possibilities offer themselves to the minor- 
ity, especially if they are entering a host society for the first time. They can choose 
to maintain their original cultural identity and develop new relationships with the 
host society (integration); they can choose to give up their original cultural identity 
and develop a new one based on their inclusion in the host society (assimilation); 
they can choose to maintain their original cultural identity alone, without developing 
ties with the host group (separation); or, they can give up their original cultural 
identity without developing a new identity based on their membership in the host 
society (marginalization). 

Although couched in the context of the minority status of recent immigrants, 
these observations have applications for ‘pre-existing’ minorities as well. Also to be 
noted that the emphasis on ‘choice’ in the foregoing passage might be somewhat 
overdone. The sociopolitical praxis of the majority acts as a conduit either towards 
assimilation or towards integration. In contemporary social discourse, the two 
vantage points are termed ‘melting pot’ theory and ‘multiculturalism’ theory, respec- 
tively. The ‘melting pot’ theory implies that the prevalent culture is superior to the 
one that might emerge as a consequence of the newcomers’ or the minority’s input. 
The proponents of this theory envision and engineer societal policies that keep the 
core aspects of minority cultures in abeyance.’ The fact, however, is that all over the 
Western world, the process of ‘melting’ into the pot has become slower and subject 
to greater resistance. Various minorities have established their own ethnic enclaves, 
started celebrating their own festivals with gusto, and are insisting upon the record- 
ing of their history. Reactions to such changes have been swift and, from the right 
wing of the political stage, expectedly negative. In the United States, Patrick 
Buchanan, quoted in Fukuyama [1994]) and Peggy Noonan (1994) loudly lament 
the loss of ‘our culture’. Lawrence Auster, the author of The Path to National 
Suicide: An Essay on Immigration and Multiculturalism (Auster, 1990), emits a 
similarly injured groan: 


Across the country, America’s mainstream identity is being dismantled in the 
name of ‘inclusion’. Half of New York City’s Shakespeare Festival in 1991 was 
given over to Spanish and Portuguese translations of Shakespeare. Christmas has 
been replaced in many schools by a non-denominational Winterfest or by the new 
African-American holiday Kwanzaa, while schools in areas with large Hispanic 
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populations celebrate Cinco de Mayo. The exemplary figures of American 
history have been excised from school textbooks, replaced by obscure minorities 
and women. (1994, p. 169) 


Similarly hateful voices can be heard all over Europe. The late Austrian politician, 
Jérg Haider (1950-2008), spewed fierce anti-Muslim rhetoric in public. Geert Wilders 
(1963-), the Dutch parliamentarian, openly voices contemptuous anti-immigrant and 
anti-Muslim sentiment. And, the recent rise of the Golden Dawn party in Greece 
attests the increasing prejudice against ethnic minorities in Europe. 

The implication of such xenophobia is clear: what is happening to the Western 
culture-at- large due to the impact of minorities is bad and undesirable. This 
assumption rests upon an idealized view of the Western culture which ignores the 
West’s colonial exploitations, barbarianism of slavery, bloodshed of wars and dread- 
ful sin of the Holocaust. Moreover, the prevailing anti-immigrant sentiment over- 
looks the fact that the immigrants might actually bring more solid family structures 
and communal orientation than exists, for instance, in the United States (Akhtar, 
2011; Fukuyama, 1994; Smith & Edmonston, 1997). The roots of West’s cultural 
meltdown are not traceable to its minorities; they are to be found in the disruptive 
nature of capitalism which creates false consumer needs, fuels greed, pulls mothers 
prematurely away from their babies to earn money; and puts a greater premium on 
material acquisition than family cohesion. These detrimental variables have origi- 
nated in the heart of the Western world, not brought to its shores by third world 
minorities. 

And, yet instead of upholding the moral validity of all cultures and the individual’s 
freedom to express, celebrate and live according to his or her ancestral traditions, the 
self-appointed guardians of conservatism continue to declare that the cultural change, 
happening as a consequence of minorities asserting their rights and more and more 
immigrants from third-world nations pouring in the country, is a death-knell for 
Western civilization. The cultural conservatives therefore oppose both immigration 
and multiculturalism. Neoconservatives, however, de-link the two; they are willing to 
tolerate immigration as a labour necessity but oppose multiculturalism. Either way, 
these majority representatives strive to keep genuine minority participation at its 
minimum. 

Conversely, minority members often feel that their participation in the festivities 
and celebrations originated by the majority has a destabilizing impact upon the deeper, 
historically-grounded structures of their identity. Can a Native American be joyous on 
Thanksgiving Day, a reminder of innocence trumped by cunning? Does an African 
American celebrating the Fourth of July (America’s Independence Day) ‘forget’ that 
only the white people got freedom that day? Can one really expect African and Asian 
immigrants from England’s erstwhile colonies to feel joy at the pomp and splendour 
of the nation’s royalty? But what is the alternative? To go along with the majority 
enhances the chances of one’s acceptance by it and can be salutary for self-esteem. 
However, one might have to sacrifice authenticity. To not participate can isolate one 
and expose oneself to the blame of communal sedition. 
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The dilemmas of minority participation in the whole group’s operation acquire 
more serious hues when it comes to the electoral process, voting and legislative 
representation. Freedom of movement, fairness in taxation and right to own property 
are other important challenges for minorities. The world’s history is replete with 
inequalities and injustices in all these realms. Take a look at the following examples: 
— While the United States gained independence from the British in 1776, women and 
blacks were not allowed to vote until 1920 and 1870, respectively, although blacks 
were still denied voting under many state laws until the Civil Rights Era of the 1960s. 
— Talking of civil rights imbalance in Israel, former US President Jimmy Carter writes 
that: ‘Each Israeli settler uses five times as much water as a Palestinian neighbour, 
who must pay four times as much per gallon’ (2006, p. 121). 

— Pakistan allows for ten parliamentary seats for its non-Muslim population. 
However, these seats are nominated by the ruling party made up of Muslims and not 
elected by the masses. 

— Both Israel and Pakistan, in declaring themselves as Jewish and Muslim states, 
respectively, automatically diminish the sense of belonging, pride and safety for their 
bona fide citizens of other religions. 

— Until recently, the German policy of Jus Sanguinis [right of blood] deprived 
children born to Turkish immigrant parents the right of German citizenship. Thus, an 
individual born and raised in a country did not have civil rights equal to others simply 
because of his or her ethnic origin. 

To wit, these are all democratic nations. And, even though laws exist on paper in 
each of the places that reflect equality for all their citizens, the day-to-day life in the 
community at large is different. Even India, with its more than adequate record as a 
functioning democracy, has seen anti-Sikh carnage in New Delhi and anti-Muslim 
violence in Gujarat as recently as 1984 and 2002, respectively. And, as these inter- 
religious tensions have subsided, abuse of women, including rape, has become 
increasingly prevalent. 

Minorities existing under totalitarian regimes have a worse fate; they have little 
recourse except to comply with the oligarchy of sadism. Women are not allowed to 
drive or travel without companions in Saudi Arabia. Homosexuals must hide their 
erotic preference in Iran. The absence of provisions for divorce in Chile leaves a 
battered woman the option of pleading for a religious annulment of marriage or the 
indignity of staying married even when living a separate life altogether. The history of 
Europe’s colonial rule in Africa and Asia, apartheid in South Africa and various other 
disenfranchising strictures in nations across the globe provide any more illustrations 
of such ‘silence of the oppressed’ (Akhtar, 2013). 

In Fivush’s (2010) terminology, these are not ‘instances of being silent’; these are 
illustrations of ‘being silenced’. The former is elective, the latter enforced. The 
dominant narrative of the majority stifles societal experiences that do not fit its frame. 
This can take the form of depriving people of the right to assembly or by labelling 
their vision of reality as heretic, blasphemous or mad. Such imposed silence can 
hamper the sharing of the present with the younger generations and preclude socially 
mediated interpretations of the past (Fivush, 2001; Fivush & Nelson, 2004). The 
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history of the minority goes unrecorded and over time becomes too dissipated to 
assemble with coherence. Those whose participation was deliberately blocked are 
then registered as not having participated in generative acts of the group as a whole. 


PROGRESS 


Minority individuals often feel that there is a limit to the number of rungs they can 
climb on the professional ladder. This is perhaps less marked in artistic and athletic 
fields and more marked in the realms of administration, politics, elected offices, and 
even the much hallowed sphere of academia. Minority individuals whose skin colour 
or language or sexual preference is different from that of the majority or those who are 
immigrants from erstwhile colonized nations are especially vulnerable to this feeling. 
Thus, in the United States, a Canadian guitar player or French sculptor is less 
vulnerable to feeling blocked by invisible barriers to professional advancement than a 
chartered accountant from Ghana or a social anthropologist from Pakistan. 

The sources of this culturally modulated ‘glass ceiling’ are both external and 
internal. Prejudicial attitudes of the majority can readily come into play and stop a 
minority individual from advancing beyond a certain point. Intrapsychic factors are 
operative as well. Minority individuals often feel unconscious guilt at having 
exceeded the productivity and social success of their relatives and friends. This can 
weaken their competitive strivings and, by projection, lead to a feeling that their 
success is being blocked by forces in the external reality. 

Matters might go even deeper. Intrapsychic resistances to success are often trace- 
able to decades, if not centuries, of the white devaluation of women and dark-skinned 
people. Margarita Sanchez-Mazas and Annalise Casini (2005, 2009), contemporary 
European sociologists, have conducted research studies which show that: 


beyond the currently identified and well-documented impediments to women’s 
careers stemming from the unequal distribution of housework and family tasks, 
the operation of norms and the implication of gender identity contribute to the 
reluctance that some women show in endorsing high positions in various fields. 
(2009, p. 50) 


The pithy observations made by the Washington DC-based psychoanalyst, Dorothy 
Holmes (2006), in connection with ‘success neurosis’ among African Americans and 
among people of North America’s lower socioeconomic classes are equally pertinent 
here. She notes that: ‘All transactions in our culture regarding race and social class are 
premised on the view that the non-dominant races are the poor are inferior and the 
Euro-Americans and the rich are superior’ (Holmes, 2006, p. 216). Holmes goes on to 
state that such attitudes get internalized by the racial minorities and by poor people, 
leading them to feel unentitled to success: 


In those persons of color and lower class who are so affected (i.e. who internalize 
the message that they are not to succeed, that they are not worthy of success), the 
pursuit of success is de facto taboo and, as such, must be punished. I argue that 
these views are set down in the mind extremely early and that they damage one’s 
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readiness to pursue that which one’s society systematically opposes. Those 
societal opposing forces may also be internalized in one’s superego, leading one 
to punish oneself for any pursuit of success, as well as to anticipate punishment 
from real opposing forces. So either success is denied by a real and later 
internalized perpetrator, or if pursued, it occurs at great personal cost, since one 
is haunted by one’s essential ‘crime’ — not by a fantasized oedipal or preoedipal 
one, but by a crime that our society indicts and condemns even more. (p. 219) 


Consequently, the minority individual — often deprived in reality of helpful 
resources and thus ill-prepared for success — undoes his or her own progress in the 
social sphere. The variables of ontogenetically-derived guilt (i.e. from pre-oedipal and 
oedipal sources), societally-induced lack of entitlement and prejudicial blockades in 
the pathways to success are compounded by the fact that achieving prominence can 
render the minority individual hypervisible to self and others; preconscious anticipa- 
tion of such discomfort can function as a brake in the psychomotor striving for 
success. Moreover, being used by the majority as a ‘token’ of its liberal ways® and as 
a ‘mascot’ of its achievements by the minority can deride the individual’s authenticity 
and uniqueness. In a mirror image of the masochist for whom social failure becomes 
a psychological success (Bergler, 1949; Cooper, 1988), the minority individual can 
end up in a situation where social success becomes a psychological failure. 


AMELIORATIVE MEASURES 


The psychoanalytically-informed social strategies that Iam suggesting here are aimed 
to diminish the pain of minorities and to improve the majority—minority relations. The 
list of such strategies is neither exhaustive nor fully fleshed out. Additions can be made 
to it and the model is open to fine-tuning. The approach suggested here is informed by 
the vectors of economics, politics, history and sheer pragmatism but it is fundamen- 
tally psychoanalytic in orientation. It emanates from psychoanalytic convictions 
which emphasize: 

— That one must sustain a ‘belief-in-species’ (Erikson, 1975), i.e. that all human 
beings belong to the same species and any attempt to divide them into categories is 
misguided. 

— That a sense of safety is the most basic requirement for normal psychic functioning 
(Sandler, 1960). 

— That Freud’s (1916) declaring incest and murder’ to be the ‘two great human 
crimes’ (p. 333) applies to all human beings. 

— That solutions to these vary across cultures, human psychic problems, at their base, 
can be distilled to only two (i.e. some things are impossible and a few others are 
prohibited) all over the world (Bach, 1977). 

— That human wishes are experience bound and hence, culturally variable but 
human needs° (e.g. needs for biological dignity, identity, affirmation and mirroring, 
intrapsychic and interpersonal boundaries, causality, temporal continuity, love and 
generativity) are globally the same (Akhtar, 1999). 
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With this uniform view of the essential humanity of all the world’s people (the 
undeniable uniqueness of every single one of them not withstanding), social activism, 
judicial decree, legislative process and administrative finesse can be mobilized. This, 
in turn, can result in significant emotional and moral uplift of minorities. 


Providing Access to, or Restoring, Full Civil Rights 


Assuring that the minorities have civil rights equal and comparable to that of the 
majority is perhaps the most important social measure to diminish the minority’s 
pain. To be sure, this is easier said than done and can apply only to states where a 
democratic system of government is in place. But as the foregoing discourse has 
demonstrated, equality of rights is not always the case even in democratic nations. 
With persistence of social activism, spread of empathy derived from knowledge and 
interaction, and with the appearance of a visionary leader, changes can be accom- 
plished. Just note the improved situations of blacks, women and homosexuals in the 
United States. Persistence pays. Keeping the dream alive matters. However, democ- 
racies which are simultaneously theocracies (e.g. Israel, Pakistan) would, of necessity, 
face difficulties in this path and might remain vulnerable to inner strife. The situation 
with autocratic governments and nations ruled by monarchs is far worse in this regard. 


Acknowledging the Majority’s Role in Minority Problems 


This might be restricted to a simple statement of facts or might extend to the offer of 
an apology and of making reparations. For instance, the social policy debates over 
immigration to Europe and the United States would benefit by a clear and explicit 
reminder that their own import of labour and their colonization of Asian and African 
nations has served as a major impetus to such human traffic. If Moroccans and 
Algerians are in France today, is it partly because France was in Morocco and Algeria 
yesterday. If Mexicans are crossing over the border into the United States, it is a 
‘payment’ for the train-loads of Mexican labourers that the United States imported 
during the early 20th century, and so on. Such acknowledgment might extend to how 
the majority has treated the minority in the past. The salutary effects of Holocaust- 
related reparations upon German—Jewish relations and the healing impact of the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission’s work upon post-apartheid South Africa are shining 
examples of what acknowledging the majority’s role in putting down minorities can 
accomplish. And, in this context, just like in the bully—victim equation (Twemlow & 
Sacco, 2009), the role of ‘bystanders’ acquires great importance. The bar is set by the 
degree to which they — in this case, other nations of the world — can remain silent (and 
therefore, complicit) in the face of a nation crushing its minorities. 


Accepting Minority’s Culture 
Since no race, religion, ethnicity or language is inherently superior than another,’ it 


would become the responsibility of the majority — who wields the power, anyway — to 
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assure that all citizens receive this message. However, to convey it, the governing 
powers have to truly feel it. And, herein lies the difficulty. The temptation to preserve 
the majority society’s “purified pleasure ego’ (Freud, 1915) and to extrude its inchoate 
and virulent aspects by projection is great indeed. As a result, one can come to believe 
that a Sikh’s pagdi, a Jew’s yarmulke and a Palestinian’s kaffiyeh are somehow 
unequal, with one or the other being better or worse. Were such biases limited to 
headdress or the attire in general (is a kilt strange? A kimono weird?), matters might 
be simple. Unfortunately, this is not the case. The conservative streak in the human 
psyche pulls for retaining the status quo and responds to differences with derision. 
Thus one religious festival, one cuisine, one manner of discourse, and one music gets 
regarded as superior to its differing counterpart. Such essentialization has adverse 
consequences for the minority self-esteem for theirs is invariably the devalued culture. 
Communal efforts to rectify this bias can go a long way in diminishing the minority’s 
anguish. Such efforts might include education in schools, civic support for ethnic 
neighbourhoods and government-sponsored displays and celebrations of minority 
cultures. 


Including Minorities in Social Iconography 


The absence of minority faces from those depicted on currency bills, coins, portrait 
galleries of the famous and the accomplished needs rectification. So does the lack of 
representation of minorities in the naming of streets, buildings and bridges. Efforts 
should also be made, with the collaboration, if not sponsoring of, the minorities, to 
create museums of their history and their accomplishments. Significant cultural boost 
to an ethnic community can come from the (often belated) recognition of its heroes. 
The creation of a national holiday in honour of Martin Luther King, Jr. (1929-1968) 
in the United States and, even more profoundly, the 2008 election of Barack Obama 
to the country’s Presidency have, for instance, been of great social value to the African 
American community. These are big steps. Less monumental gestures can also have a 
remarkably uplifting impact; the fact, for instance, that seven US cities (New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Houston, Atlanta, Washington, DC, and Davie, FL) have 
erected statues of Gandhi is considerably morale-boosting for the Asian Indians in 
the country. Even smaller stimuli work. Movies that portray a minority’s culture 
favourably can raise its self-esteem and its respect in the eyes of the majority. The 
Greek American and Indian American communities have thus greatly benefited from 
the release of Zorba the Greek (Twentieth Century Fox, 1964) and My Big Fat Greek 
Wedding (Gold Circle Films, 2002), and Gandhi (International Film Investors, 1982), 
Monsoon Wedding (IFC Production, 2001), Slumdog Millionaire (Celador Films, 
2008) and The Life of Pi (Fox 2000 Pictures, 2012), respectively. Museums of Jewish 
history in Maryland, New York and Philadelphia, and the Holocaust Museum in 
Washington, DC, have done similar service for North American Jews. And the 
National Museum of African American History, currently under construction on 
Constitution Avenue in Washington, DC, promises a similarly uplifting impact upon 
the people it will celebrate. 
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Self-actualizing on the Part of Minorities 


Lest the foregoing passages give the impression that what I am recommending is a 
passive nurturance of the minority as an infant, I hasten to add that my view could not 
be farther from this. I believe that minorities have to rise up and take control of their 
destiny (to the extent possible) themselves. They have to actively reject the centrifugal 
pull of masochism and a victim mentality. They have to gather themselves into 
coherent spokespersons of pride, equality and justice. Their path might be full of 
hardships and even brutality by the majority (witness the scenes from the Selma, AL, 
march during the Civil Rights movements of the early 1960s led by the Reverend 
Martin Luther King Jr), but well-intentioned activism always pays in the end. And, 
things do not have to turn violent. Minority pride can be enhanced by imaginative 
slogans (“Black is beautiful’), assertive talent (e.g. Muslim film stars in Bollywood) 
and organized campaigns for fair treatment (e.g. the highly productive Gay Pride 
movement in the United States). Working in unison, such forces can lead to legislative 
reform and judicial edicts for the betterment of minorities’ lives. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this paper, I have outlined the psychosocial distress of minorities by shedding light 
on the facets of their social presence, their perception by the majority and by them- 
selves, their participation in the activities of the large group and their impediments to 
socioeconomic progress. In each of these realms, I have delineated variables from 
both the external reality as well as the intrapsychic experience. With a modicum of 
anthropomorphization, my discourse has suggested that the discord between the 
subjectivity of the minority and its ecological and cultural ‘holding environment’ 
(Winnicott, 1960) causes minority individuals chronic mental pain or, in Freud’s 
(1926) terms, Seelenschmerz. Anesthetizing influence over such distress can be pro- 
vided by retreat from social participation, nostalgic idealization of times and places 
where one was not a minority, soothing, even if grandiose, dreams of times or places 
which would accord one the majority status again, exaltation of fundamentalism, 
and the discharge of impotent rage via acts of ‘terrorism’. Far better than such turn 
of events are developments that follow minorities’ asserting their rights and the 
majority’s realizing the benefits of collaboration. 

In conclusion, I would reiterate that the chronic unease felt by minorities arises 
from their being used as dehumanized targets of the majority’s projections, as well as 
from the figure—ground discord in their subjectivity. Societal measures that assure 
their presence in textbooks of history and their representation in embodied communal 
narratives (e.g. statues, memorials) go a long way in diminishing their distress. 
Protection and/or restoration of their rights to vote, run for office, have freedom of 
movement and expression and own property are also important. Finally, judicial 
provision of designating prejudicial acts of violence as hate crimes too increases the 
sense of minorities’ safety. All this is not only good for them; it is beneficial for the 
society-at-large and, therefore, by implication, for the majority as well. It raises all 
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sections of society to a higher humanitarian ground and this is what Gandhi, most 
likely, had in mind when he said: ‘A society is known by how it treats its minorities’. 


NOTES 


1. This development in the United States parallels those in many other countries, e.g. Australia, 
Canada, Israel, New Zealand and South Africa, although the relationship between the actual 
natives and the early settlers is hardly the same everywhere. 

2. Abkhaz are a Russian ethnic minority, mostly residing in the Black Sea region. Sami and 
Tupi are indigenous Scandinavian and Brazilian people, respectively. Uighurs are Turkish- 
speaking Chinese people. 

3. Deo et al. (2008) note that media frame racist ideologies by: (i) representing only certain 
images of a group to the exclusion of its other aspects and (ii) choosing portrayals that directly 
resonate with existing stereotypes. However, popular media also have the potential of counter- 
ing dominant ideologies, framing racism as contexted rather than essentialized, and offering 
positive images of a disenfranchised group. 

4. The Pakistani novelist, Mohsin Hamid (2007), addresses the anguish of such people in his 
book, The Reluctant Fundamentalist. 

5. The Chinese Exclusion Act, passed by the United States Congress in 1882, was the first of 
a number of federal and state laws established to ensure that certain immigrant groups would 
have minimal impact upon the emerging North American culture. 

6. See Niemann (2003) for a comprehensive survey of the literature on the psychology of 
‘tokenism’. 

7. I have taken the liberty here of changing Freud’s (1916) ‘incest with the mother’ and 
‘parricide’ (both on p. 333) to ‘incest’ and ‘murder’, considering the former expressions to be 
unnecessarily phallocentric and restrictive. 

8. For a thorough elucidation of the distinction between needs and wishes, see Akhtar (1999). 
9. Each culture has evolved in response to certain specific ecological, religious, economic and 
political givens. Each has its strengths and weaknesses. Each has its realms of permissiveness 
and taboo. Each has its ways of giving voice to human desires, including those of affiliation, 
love, sexuality, competitiveness, and aggression. 
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